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Unusual Position Of Comparative Yields On Stocks—rac 5 





of them in the light of factors besides 
those military. It is obvious that the dif- 


ferences disclosed by the parallel records 
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of price gains or declines reflect signti- 





cant forces of a non-military order. 
The cited 60 days of 1918, as a glance 
into economic history of that interval dis- 


SIXTY POST- CRISES che ee gee aye 
€ Bae, FONE at much public « iscussion 
DAYS DURING TWO ie safe nd. ‘Although "war habe 
WORLD WARS 


was then a descriptive term applied to 
corporations deep in the production of 


war munitions. the column of | price 
changes shows that deflationary fear- 
A S R E F L FE C T E D | N were by no means confined to steel, cop- 
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N both of the World Wars. the later 
stages of military developments were 
accompanied by sharp crises for the Al- 
lied interval ol 
doubt, this. in turn. being succeeded by 


arms. followed by an 


resumed contidence with all phases 
fluctuations of 
prices on the New York Stock Exchange. 

In March. 1918. 
attack 


Soissons-Rheims salient. for a time threat- 


finding reflection in’ the 


the Germans launched 


a vreat resulting in the famous 
ening the channel ports. Capture of the 
ports would have brought about a near- 


Allies. Last 
“Battle of the Bulge” supplied a parallel 


disaster to the December s 


to the desperate German venture of 26 


COMMON STOCKS 





launched the counter-attack in’ strength 
around the middle of July. 

The other 60-day period is dated Jan- 
uary 2, 1945, also including preparations 
Allied 
February. great drives which carried the 
\llies to the Rhine a few weeks later. 


Differences of Trends 


Interest lies in the nature of stock mar- 


for a resumed offensive and. in 


ket responses to regained confidence and 
the succeeding evidences of victory to 
But investors will seek. too. to de- 


tect differences in broad price trends of 


come, 


the 2 periods. and to make interpretations 


per. motor, and similar large makers of 
munitions. On the contrary, Bethlehem 
Steel. United States Steel and Kennecott 
Copper stocks advanced. The stock of 
New York Air Brake. a notable war pro- 
ducer of the time, declined, as did Pull- 
man. but such a “peace stock” as Wool- 
worth also receded along with several of 
the rails. 


Feature of °18 Exhibit 


In fact. a feature of the 1918 exhibit 
of representative common stocks was the 
great unevenness of price changes. Al- 
deflation 
general in public discussion, the market 


though apprehension of Was 
recorded a far from unanimous opinion 
among investors and speculators about 
the kind of stocks which deflation might 


(continued on page 10) 
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vears before. The enemy goal appeared 
to be the seizure of Antwerp. the distup- CONTRAST OF EQUIVALENT PERIODS IN STOCK MARKETS 
tion of Allied supply lines and the pos- OF TWO WORLD WARS 
sible isolation of large Allied forces in The 2 Months After Military Crises 
i j aT seloi bes 
Holland and north rn Be Igium. lene 1: 2000 — Arne. 2 Citar Hoes 91085 — Mise 1 Cate 
The 1918 offensive was contained. then : , \" 
° ericé i 2% 615 38 90 93° 2 r 
stopped by May |. During May. the Al- Am rican Can ae mike a6" = Li si : 
: ey aaa American Smelt. & Refin. 74 77a34 3 416 17% 6% 
lied forces were reinforced and re- Atch. Top. & Santa Fe 8H, 85") YA 83 B34, 1% | ‘e 
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was far shorter last Winter. As the New General Electric 116 145 *] 3954 1253, 31, pe 
Year opened. a fortnight after the Ger- General Motors 117 13314 16! 6376 6714 334 the 
mans began their offensive, renewed be- Great Northern pfd. 891. 90% Is 1812 S176 3's 
° » ° . . icke 27% : 2 s 7 a WQ % y 
lief in Allied streneth was in evidence. Int. Nickel pape od 29 34 "4 p! 
2 - “ Kennecott ( opper 31 aa 33 lh. 381. 391. | Wa 
Employing the stock market as a barom- MY. Ate Brake 125 11744 «71, Ths 1914 9 
eter of public sentiment, the table on this Northern Pacific 86 873, 13, 203, DD 17% er 
page affords material for study, not only New York Central 71, 7 "4 23 25% 2% SO! 
‘ » ‘és . P >. 27 yy *1 297 Q- 91 » 
of the demonstrations of regained cer- Penna. Railroad ais hai ie 33's SF pile Ste 
; . aS ; s Pullman Incorporated 115 111 #35 18 51%, 3% ni 
tainty ae military victory after we but Sears. Roebuck & Co. 13514 39 ay LO+, 102 "274 
also of business problematicals still to be Southern Pacific 831, 84 ' 12% 1342 I | ae 
pondered. Texas Company 14314 150 6" 191, 5414 5 na 
For the tabulation. June 1. LOLS. is Union Pacific 121 120°5 “s 114i, 125! 10°s OO 
k hn steel al = Sliie weetal o. 5 Sameer 55 61 6 51% 59% 8 | pl 
taken as the start of a OO-dav_ perioc¢ U. S. Steel 97 O72 10% 60" 65 15, 
after the enemy onslaught was_ halted. Wonlwaril 113 110 #2 Ey The I a 
preparations made for a counter-attack. | the 
and the attack launched, leading on to *Decline. ch 
victory. Supreme Commander Foch O1 
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By Henri de la Chapelle, Los Angeles 


¢ pe Conference of the Steel Commit- 


Western States 
Salt Lake City. 
served to bring into focus a_ situation 
on the West Coast that in the immediate 
post-war period bids fair to assume na- 


tee of the 


held last month = in 


tional significance. 

Reduced to its simplest expression. the 
problem is this: What shall be done with 
war-born steel-making plants—one Gov- 
ernment-owned at Geneva. Utah. costing 
some $190.000,000 and operated by U. S. 
Steel and the other at Fontana. Califor- 
nia. Henry Kaiser-owned and operated. 
and financed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp.. to the extent of some $115.- 
000.000? Will Mars-begotten 
plants. representing close to a third of 


these 


a billion dollars of taxpayers’ money go 
World War Vs $70.000.000 
chemical venture that was Muscle Shoals? 


the Way of 


Or can they be fashioned, post-war. into 


Council. 


efficient and profitable arms of the Far 
West's economy 7 

To this last. the West. subject to two 
big “ifs”—(1) the “if” 
down. and (2) the “if” 


of capital write- 
of what is con- 
sidered a discriminatory freight rate sit- 
uation—emphatically says. Yes! 
this 


not only do 


Accentuating affirmative is the 
that 


forces appear inexorably to be shaping 


conviction economic 


toward eventual successful 
realization, but as Morris B. Pendleton. 
President of the Plomb Tool Co.. of Los 
Angeles, recently stated: “Fortune Mag- 
azine pithily sums up this situation when. 
‘The 


West now has an industrial population 


themselves 


after their investigation they say. 


that only industry can employ. ~ 
Obviously. if demand for steel in the 
West is greater than the supply produced 
in the West. if the raw 
natural resources 


materials and 


necessary to serve a 


1945 





successfully operating steel industry are 
all present and in the proper quality and 
quantity. if raw material mine and as- 
sembly costs at Geneva and Fontana. com- 
pare favorably with other principal steel 
producing plants in the East. and if costs 
of delivery are competitive with other 
sections of the country or foreign sources 
of supply. then the following potentially 
prophetic statement) of Senator Owen 
Brewster. of Maine. made last month in 


Salt Lake. will become an actuality: 


Viewed as Great Assets 
“These new iron and steel facilities in 


the West are 


region but of the 


an asset not only of this 
They 


must be used with imagination post-wat 


whole nation. 
as a vital part of an expanding economy 
for the whole country, Properly used. 
they can bring about an enormous growth 
of other industries out here which de- 
pend upon reasonably priced steel prod- 
ucts for their own success. When a_re- 
gion like this becomes more highly in- 
dustrialized. the benefits of that growth 
throughout the entire 


within this 


are felt nation. 


Trade will increase region 


to be sure. but it will also increase as 
between this region and other sections of 
the country.” 

Most pertinent to the welfare of the 
West Coast in solving the unemployment 
problem is the consideration that national 
employment in all iren and_ steel con- 
suming industries in 1939 was 4! 2 times 
the total number employed in the mak- 
ing of steel. 

High among the indices that measure 
the erowth of any economy are steel 
and population, Over the past 7 years 
Western has risen 
about 200 per cent. 
working force of the three Pacific States 
has doubled: and currently the West is 
consuming several times the output of 
all Western mills. Even discounting wat 


steel consumption 


while the industry 








stimuli, it is indicated that post-war re- 
quirements will use more steel than total 
Western capacity can produce. 

Henry Kaiser, for 
a fairly conservative forecast of a post- 
3.300.000 tons of 
rolled steel in the West. The 11 Western 


States in 1937 consumed 2.800.000 tons 


instance. has made 


war demand for some 


of rolled steel vs. a pre-war annual ca- 
pacity of about 1.500.000 tons. composed 
mostly of rails, structural steel. bars and 
wire, Operating at an average rate of 72 

1937. 1.100.000 tons 


per cent in some 


were produced, and because possibly 
about 250.000 tons of this production 
came from the Colorado Fuel & Tron mills. 
and was sold outside the West. steel im- 
ports in 1937 came close to 2.000.000 
Added to capacity of 
1.500.000 net tons of steel ingots. and 
Fontana’s 700,000, the 1.500.000 pre-wal 
capacity brings the total steel ingot ca- 
pac itv to about 3.500.000 tons. However. 


tons, Geneva s 


a plant can produce but about 70 pet 
cent as much rolled steel as ingots. so 
Mr. Kaiser's estimate of post-war demand 
of 3.300.000 tons of rolled steel prod- 
ucts ean be compared to about 2,500,000 
tons of rolled steel capa ity. 

For the three Pacific Coast States only, 
Hon. Joseph C, O'Mahoney 
to the Special Congress Committee on 
Post-Wat Plan- 


ning, estimates the post-war consumption 


in a report 


Economic Poliey and 
of steel products under: (1) normal con- 


ditions — 2.629.000 tons: (2) extremely 


favorable—-3.675.000 tons. as contrasted 
1937 consumption of 2.129,000 


tons. and a 


with a 
post-wal 
2 507.000 tons. 


mill capacity of 


Incidentally. there are in Los Angeles 


County and tributary areas well oven 
1.000 different companies that are fabri- 
cators of steel 
steel 


products 


products, producers ol 
steel 
and in the whole of California. 
about 1600 in 1939. The only producers 


castings and processors of 


of pig iron and steel in the above area 
are H, J. Kaiser Co.. and (steel only) 
Bethlehem and Columbia. Los Angeles 
County accounts for 37 per cent of the 
industrial production and number of 
factories and industrial wage earners of 
the 3 Pacific Coast States. 
then. that Los Angeles 


sumed some 3i pel cent of the steel used 


\ssuming. 


County con 


on the Pacific Coast in 1942. this county 
had an estimated consumption of about 
2.000.000 tons for that vear. 

The Utah Economic & Business Review 
of June, 1944. commenting on the West's 
needs for steel produc ts. listed these spe- 
cialized needs as follows: 


The West has 


Ll. Canning industry. 


a dominant position in the canning of 
fruits and fish and a position in the 
total canning industry sufficient to ac- 
count for approximately one-third of 
all of the consumption of tin and terne 
plate for this purpose in the United 
States, 

2. Petroleum and natural gas. More 
than half of the total production is 
included if we add to the 11 Western 
States the contiguous producing ter- 


isd 


Panett. 


Oi gary ie 
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ritory in the adjoining states to the 
Kast. 

3. Metal mining. In many of the 
subdivisions. the West accounts for all 
or a major portion of the production 
of the country. 

1. Non-metallic 
subdivisions. the West supplies the 
largest portion of the United States” 
production. 

5. Lumber industry. The West is 
now supplying one-half of the total 


minerals. In some 


production of the country. 
6. Shipbuilding. Expansion duiing 
the war period has given the West 29 
per cent of the output according to 
value and a larger proportion on ia 
tonnage basis. 
7. Airplane industry. Over the two 


West has had the 


major portion of the total production 


last decades. the 


and has maintained 22 per cent of the 

ereatly expanded wal production, 

Fulfillment of the most desirable en- 
vironment for profitable steel manufac- 
turing requires accessibility to an ade- 
quate supply of low-cost raw materials. 
natural resources. ore. coke, limestone. 
scrap, water and fuel. In the West these 
elements are available in large quantities, 
and in relation to markets. can be brought 
together economically and _ efficiently. 
California. for example. has the biggest 
Where 


the iron ore of the Mesaba Range is sold 


and cheapest supply of scrap. 


on basis of 5115 per cent from content. 
Southern California ores as described in 
U. S. Geological Survey bulletins, range 
up to 60-67 per cent, with the extensive 


Eagle Mountain deposits averaging 65.5 


per cent iron content. Ores curiently 
used at Fontana. for instance, hay« an 
analysis of 55 per cent. Southern (ali- 
fornia ores, moreover, are dry as aguinst 
a 10 per cent moisture content of Mesaba. 

The U.S.G.S. estimates iron ore re- 
sources for the Pacific States as between 
300.000.000 and 700.000.000 tons. Other 
400.000.0000 tons in 
Southern California and an equal amount 
tributary to this area in Western Mexico, 
Within less than 200 miles from Los 
Angeles there are deposits of iron ore so 
large. that of one of them alone. the 
U.S.G.S. says: 


engineers estimate 


“Judging from the preceding estimates, 
enough high-grade ore is in sight to sup- 
ply a modern blast furnace of a capacity 
of 500 tons of pig iron for more than 200 
years.” 

The principal deposits located in or 
tributary to Southern California are: (1) 
Vulcan 
Claims, (3) Cave Canyon Claims. (4) 
Iron Mountain Deposits. (5) Iron Moun- 
tain Group, (6) Beck & Smith Deposits 

all located within 164 to 244 miles of 
Los Angeles and served by either Atchi- 
son, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific o1 
Tonopah & Tidewater R. R. 

The table on page 6 from the Septem- 
ber. 1944, issue of Steel Magazine. tells 
a story that needs no embellishment. 

It will be noted from the table that. 
compared to the older industrial areas. 


Eagle Mountain Deposits, (2) 


Fontana and Geneva are on a competitive 


basis with respect to mine and assembly 
costs. trans- 


portation costs of Fontana as against 


The higher raw material 
Geneva (56.96 vs. $2.16) accounts almost 
entirely for the higher “cost at furnace” 
total as compared with Geneva. However, 
a higher freight charge on finished steel 
from Geneva to Los Angeles (about $8 
per ton vs. $1.10 from Fontana) 


than compensates the Los Angeles area 


more 


user for Fontana’s higher cost of pig- 
iron production, 

Purposely over-simplified and shorn 
of myriad complexities. here is the situ- 
ation in a nut-shell: The West enjoys an 
equitable cost position with respect to 
other natural 


such as copper. petroleum, lumber, alu- 


industrial and products, 


minum. ete.. which means prices based 
on “cost of production at the mills or 


(continued on page 6) 
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INVESTMENT 
Trends Toward 
Wider Service 





Fields, Greater 
Efficiency, 
Lowered Costs 


By EUGENE P. BARRY 


~N the 1920s. investment research was 
| largely being developed by invest- 
ment bankers in connection with new is- 
sues of securities. The general investing 
public had a very limited amount of in- 
formation on which to make investment 
decisions. In the 1930s. a small number 
of investment firms built up substantial 
research departments for their own 
clients. but in large part this information 
was not available throughout the coun- 
trv. Now in the 1940s. a svstem has been 
worked out whereby the research work of 

large staff of professional analysts is 

ailable to investment houses in Austin. 
Pexas. say. or in Spokane. Washington. 


nal. hence. 


to the investor of moderate 
eans in those cities. 
Prue investment research is much more 
than the study of published figures. It 
ludes not only the analysis of avail- 
information in annual reports. trade 


razines and statistical manuals. but 







RESEARCH 


DURABLE 
MFRS. 


CUSHING 


also frequent field investigations to dis- 
cuss new products, trends and develop- 
ments which may, in the future, effect the 
market value of outstanding securities. 
This information must be interpreted 
into market prices in relation to other 
security values. 

An adequate job can only be done by a 
croup of professional specialists and this 
involves a minimum expense of 550.000 
to SLOO.OOO a year. No matter how de- 
sirable it may be, so large an outlay is 
an unjustifiable expense for a local invest- 


ment firm in a moderate size city. 


Vodern Departure 


To meet this need for thorough re- 
search work throughout the country and 
to meet the obvious financial problems 
involved, certain firms in New York be- 
gan about 10 years ago to establish cor- 
respondent relationships in research with 


out-of-town firms. 


(An examination of how one New York 
Stock Exchange firm operates a corre- 
spondent relationship in securities —re- 
search may be enlightening. The firm 
maintains in its New York headquarters 
oflice a complete research staff. the mem 
bers of which have spent an average of 
approximately 15 years in the fields 
\ depart- 


ment is set up under the supervision of a 


which are theit spec ialties. 


partner who has made securities research 
his entire business career. 

Kach of these researchers. whether his 
specialty be railroads. utilities. steel. eon- 
sumer industries or otherwise. constantly 
follows the news and developments rela- 
All pub- 


lished facts and statistics are recularly 


ting to his particular industry. 


reviewed with the idea of obtaining infor- 
mation of practical assistance to invest- 
ors. But the research does not end here. 
The day-to-day digest of pertinent facts 
relating to a company or industry is con- 
stantly implemented by field” investiga- 
tion trips undertaken by these research 
men, They interview management to ob- 
tain the latest facts concerning company 
earnings. trends in the industry. new 
products and other factors bearing upon 
the entire picture. These field) surveys 
are undertaken frequently. 


“Grass Roots” Research 


Havine at hand this factual informa 
tion culled from published facts and 
statistics. field surveys and interviews. 
these professional research men are able 
to translate a mass of material into terms 
of market values in relation to other 
companies and their securities in the in- 
dustry under review. 

Indicative of the thoroughness of the 
work done by one investment firm is a 
special public utility service which had 
its inception in the dissolution of the 
holding companies under the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act. Under this 
Act the Securities and Exchange Commis 
sion has power, not only to break up the 
holding companies into compact. inte- 
erated units. but it also has jurisdiction 
over the property accounts, the capital 
structure and the distribution of votine 
power. Many of these decisions may fol 
low general precedents set up by the 
Commission but others depend upon in 
dividual interpretation. 

Property values, for example. may | 
reduced by an immediate write-down, by 
special amortization over a period of 
years, or by increased depreciation rates. 
Obviously. all of these things can affect 


not only the value of holding companys 


9 
oO 








securities, but also of the operating sub- 
=jdiaries, 

The research men concerned with util- 
ities must keep constantly abreast of such 
developments, analyzing them. in addi- 
tion to studying changes in business con- 
ditions. tax laws and other regulations 
affecting the market values of public util- 
a whole. 


ities securities as Securities ‘and 


Exchange Commission developments in 
this field follow one another so rapidly 
that a find it 


necessary to spend half his time analyz- 


utility research man may 
ine the various utility rulings of the Com- 


mission. 

The importance of a persistent study 
of utilities, for example. can hardly be 
that 


most of the holding companies are still 


over-estimated, when it is realized 
virtually intact. They will. within the next 


sell o1 stock- 


holders some seventy-five to one hundred 


few vears. distribute to 
operating companies for whose securities 


new markets will be created. 


Engineering Aides 

Aware of the importance of constant 
research in this field, this investment firm 
retains a utility engineering organization 
as consultants in connection with the util- 
ity research material prepared, 

The reports growing out of this exten- 
sive research are made available to vari- 
throughout the 
With the exception of firms 
serviced in New York and Chicago. the 


ous Investment firms 


country. 


service is confined to only one firm in a 
given city. Once it obtains a report. the 
firm is at liberty to distribute the mate- 


rial under its own name to investors in 
its own territory, 

Pypical of the work produced by these 
research men is “The Investment Survey. . 
investment material 
the 


interpreting — of 


a presentation ol 
compiled quarterly for 
the 
ment matters. 


cluded, 


purpose of 
facilitating invest- 
\ typical recent issue in- 

other “The 
Promising Outlook for Paper Stocks. 
~The Market”. “Selected 
Bonds and Preferred Stocks”. “Common 
Stocks”. *Aeri- 
cultural Equipment”, “Aircraft: Manutac- 
and “Motion Pictures’. 


among subjects, 


Investment 


“Industry Summaries 


turing 
Phere is a nation-wide network of in 
vestment firms now operating under this 


The New \ ork 


investment firms 


referred to 
New York 


to California. Texas to Canada. subscrib- 


system. firm 


has from 
ing to the research service. In addition 
to receiving the regular research reports. 
the able to 
special inquiry service so that they can, 


subseriber-firms are obtain 


Correspondent Relationships with New York Firms Serve C: 
P 


‘ent 


Firms with Data for Investors’ Use in Reaching Reasoned Decisions 


About Values of Securities 


at a moments notice. enlist the aid of an 
e\pert research staff with vast sources of 
command. in 
solving the investment problems of cus- 


reference material at its 
tomers in almost any part of the country. 
As a with 
resources. say in Minneapolis. can draw 


result. an investor. moderate 
upon the same extensive research facil- 
ities as can a large and active investor in 


York. 


downtown New 


Through Test Periods 
Many of the which 


subscribe to this service have been sub- 


investment. firms 


scribers for 6 or 7 years. so that the rela- 
tionship has stood the test of periods of 
market irregularity and low volume. 

The annual fee for the service is $3.000 
which is not considered large in relation 
to the amount of additional business 
which such subseribers have been able to 
obtain as a result of their having. so to 
speak. at their finger tips. complete and 
modern research facilities. 

Another factor making the service of 
firms is the 
inroads which the war has made upon the 
the 
Even though a moder- 


value to smaller investment 


number of statisticians available in 
field. 


ately sized investment firm today felt. it- 


financial 


self justified in setting aside a consider- 
able sum for development of research. in 
its own establishment. a long and prob- 
ably unsuccessful search would have to 
be made to find the man qualified to op- 
erate such a department. Consequently, 
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than have become. in- 


firms 


more ever 
creasingly dependent upon well-equipped 
outside sources for research assistance. 

which have success- 


fully used this service say that many of 


Investment firms 
their customers have been educated to ex- 
pect more and more information relating 
to securities than they ever did before. 
which. of course. is all to the good. 
The plain fact is that customers. both 
institutional and individual. today re- 
quire an entirely different kind of atten- 
tion than was the case. perhaps 15 years 
ago, Rumor and incomplete facts no 
longer suffice. Customers now ask for. 
and certainly are entitled to get. as much 
exact factual data as 


possible, upon 


which to base their investment decisions. 


Yardsticks 


In the case of new issues. of course. 
the Securities Acts have operated to make 
the furnishing of most such information 
Individuals buving 


almost automatic. 


new issues of securities have lone since 


become accustomed to receiving. just 
prior to purchase, complete. exhaustive 
material concerning the securities they 
are about to buy. Many of them are ap- 
piving the same yardstick when it comes 
to buying seasoned securities. both listed 
and unlisted. 

This is a healthy and wholesome trend 
It is one which 


has redounded to the benefit of investor-. 


in the securities business. 


and of securities firms. 
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Average Yields of Preferred and Common Stocks 
Differ Little in Aggregate 


FLDY of 


i J listed on the 


dividend-paving — stocks 

New York Stock Ex- 
inge reveals an unusual situation in 

-pect to comparative average yields on 

ferred and common stocks. The aver- 

vield is practically the same on both 
classes. Normally. the “preferred” status 

a stock implies a lower vield. reflect- 

the investment character of such a 
description, than is returned by a divi- 
end-paving venture capital issue. 

The average vield of 341 preferred 
stocks paying dividends at the end of 
1044 was 4.8 per cent. compared with a 
vield of 4.9 per cent, the average on 717 
common. stocks. Full dividends paid in 
1O44 were taken into account on common 
-tocks. Normal rates. but not payments 
on arrearages. were compiled for pre- 
ferred stocks. 

Since January | this vear. the average 
vield on each class has receded slightly. 
due to price improvement of many divi- 
payers and the maintenance of 
dividend payments during the first quar- 
ter of this year on a level little changed 
from the final quarter of 1944, 


dend 


Closely Calculated 


Then the stocks were assigned to thei 
particular groups and grand totals of 
dividends were divided by the aggregate 
of all group prices. 

The result recorded in the last line of 
the table is the same as though one share 
of stock of every dividend-paying stock 
of each group were included. The cost of 
$26.083.38 in stocks. 


divided into the composite dividends on 


case of common 
the stocks in 1944. showed the average 
vield to be 4.9 per cent, and a similar 
with 
stocks saw a vield of 4.6 per cent. 


process in connection preferred 

The emphasis of such a calculation is 
on average: not a few preferred stocks 
vield. individually. around 3 per cent: a 
number of common stocks. as a chart in 
issue of THE EXCHANGE 
disclosed. return 7 to 9 per cent. on the 


the February 


hasis of final prices of December and 
the dividend payments of 1944, 

If comparison be made with pre-war 
standards. more particularly the stand- 
ards which measured dividend yields be- 
fore 1930. it may be argued that the re- 
turn on funds committed to both classes 


of stocks gives recognition to the “cheap 


money” trend which has long affected the 
rates of credit. A vield of 515 to 6 per 
cent formerly was expected on well-rated 
preferred stocks and of 6 to 7 per cent 
on stalwart common issues during peri- 
cds of good business. The decline of 
lending rates for money and credit. as 
many economists view the field of invest- 
ment yields, has had influence in lower- 
ing yields on preferred stocks. and equi- 
ties as well. 

Nevertheless. a vield of less than 5 
per cent, on the average. among listed 
common stotks during an exceptionally 
active business period arouses technical 
interest in the relationship of prices to 
dividend payments. From the point of 
view afforded by yields alone. it could 
be asserted that common stocks are high 


in price or preferred issues are low. 
Such a blanket assumption, either way. 
would not. however. take other factors 
into account, 

Exceptionally high taxes have for some 
time acted to restrain the size of cor- 
porate dividends on common stocks in 


the face of large net earnings. To some 


extent. at least. prices ol equities reflect 


earning power as well as net earnings 


holder of 
stocks is influenced to a degree by earn- 


and dividends: the common 


ings prospects as well as by 
: / / 
profits and dividends: 


current 
whereas the holder 
of preferreds conventionally is interested 
primarily in a stable dividend return. I 
a 4.8 per cent average vield on dividend- 
paving preferred stocks may be 
sidered as reasonable for 


cCOn- 
these times 
with allowance made for the influence of 
“rental” 
credit upon an 
class of stocks 


elements besides vield. itself. have lately 


general rates for money and 


out-and-out investment 
it could be reasoned that 
relatively low 


been contained in the 


return made by common stocks on the 


average. 


Home Corporations 
The table 


of domestic corporations. operating in 


reveals that of 23 groups 


this country. the common stocks of only 
3 vield as much as 6 per cent. One of 
contains some relatively 


these—aviation 


young companies in the corporate system. 








AGGREGATE DIVIDENDS AND AVERAGE YIELD ON DIVIDEND- 
PAYING STOCKS ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
— BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS — 


Common Stocks 

Aggregate Aggregate 
Industry Price Dividend 
Amusemen: tuna o ae Bee $ 17.60 
Automotive 1.558.38 77.60 
Aviation o.'e a: te a 510.00 34.30 
Building e Bh. 0e af 707.88 22.85 
Bus. & Office Equip. ; 457.25 18.35 
Chemical . .. . . 2,975.88 124.60 
Electrical Equip... . 583.38 25.60 
Farm Machinery... 233.38 10.10 
Finance S be ae HS 399.25 30.56 
Food ae ae ee ee 2.815.50 106.63 
ee ee ae 274.50 14.30 
Machinery & Metals . . — 2.203.88 113.23 
Mining ap: oe ee 510.25 32.55 
Paper & Publishing . . 550.13 26.43 
Petroleum 1012.00 $3.53 
SS a oe ee 5.068.00 195.95 
Retail Merchandising . 1.908.88 88.80 
Rubber act fae Scape Ae ‘ 296.50 11.65 
Steel b bik BS oe a 987.50 56.78 
DOE eS a 645.88 28.60 
Tobacco a ee ae 837.63 13.48 
Utilities pes : 1.480.603 83.95 
UL. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 401.38 28.50 
Foreign Companies 378.00 24.38 
Other Companies 702.25 44.35 
All Companies . . . . $26.683.38 $1.304.67 


Preferred Stocks 


Average Aggregate Aggregate Average 
Yield Price Dividend Yield 
1.6° > $10.13 $ 15.75 5.1% 
9.0 715.00 $7.10 5.2 
6.7 270.88 12.75 1.7 
3.2 869.75 33.00 1.8 
1.0 99.75 1.50 $.5 
4.2 3.457.13 144.85 $2 
1.4 548.75 22.90 1.1 
1.3 479.38 21.90 4.6 
5.1 905.50 16.00 5.1 
3.8 2.745.88 133.50 4.9 
Dee 411.63 23.50 Ded 
5.1 3144.38 152.75 1.9 
6.4 795.50 8.00 t. 
1.8 1.199.25 58.45 4.0 
4.3 686.75 28.25 4.1 
3 2.449.88 127.50 Dee 
1.7 2,328.13 113.85 1.9 
3.9 629.13 s0.50 1.8 
Ded 1,763.13 100.45 5.4 
1.4 1,394.25 74.00 5.3 
D.2 1.512.38 63.25 4.2 
of $.302.50 211.88 1.9 
7.1 581.00 29.25 9.0 
6.4 257.38 13.00 1 
6.3 1,125.00 58.70 5.2 
4.9° $32.982.38 $1.595.18 +.8 














Far West Feels 
Impulse of Growth 
of Future Industry 


ed from page 


plants, plus a fair profit.” In the mattet 
of steel. however, the West operates un- 
der a penalty suffered by no other indus- 
country, Kor 


trial seetion in the 


example, the price of steel products at 
any point is determined by location with 
respect to the nearest basing point. 

Most centers of production constitute 
basing points. and the price to the con- 
sumer is the mill price, plus freight from 
West 
even when the steel is 


West. are 


plus freight rates from 


the nearest basing point. But 
Coast Consumers, 
produced in the charged 
Eastern prices 


the Atlantic 


This same situation existed in Chicago 


seaboard to the Coast. 


when manufacturers in’ this 
1924. 


basing point equal to Pittsburgh 


vears ago 


district in agitated for a Chicago 


which 


they finally got. In those days, despite 


the fact that the Chicago area had its own 
steel ( hicagzo were 


mills. consumers 


forced to pars Pittsburgh prices plus 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 
Little then the 


insists. and will continue to insist, 


(imaginary } 
freight 
West 
that “Pittsburgh plus, must not) mean 
West Coast minus!” 
Where the “Pittsburgh 
wave way completely to a multiple ba-- 
L938. no 
point (in the absence of production ) Was 
set up for the West, with the result that 
the West failed to 


enjoved by most other sections. 


rates. wonder 


basis 


plus” 


ing-point system after basing 


benefits 
Western 


prices. therefore, have been determined 


receive the 


on the basis of Eastern points plus the 
cheapest freight rate to the Coast. Before 
the war. steel moved by water from Spar- 
rows Point. Md., to the West Coast for 
approximately S1L per ton as against an 
$25 from the 


all-rail rate of about S22 - 


Pittsbureh and Chicago areas. Rail-and- 


water rates, prior to Pearl Harbor. were 


approximately SI7 per ton. Present 
rates on most finished steel products, 
however, represent either war rates estab- 
lished in the absence of water competi- 


tion from Eastern plants or prewar class 


rates established without reterence to 
Western production Roughly. the West- 
ern “differential” ranges from S6 to S16 


pet ton, 
In 1940, the last vear of uninterrupted 


trathe, approximately two - thirds of all 


steel moving to the Pacific Coast States 


from Atlantic and Gull ports passed 


Raw Material Mine and Assembly 
Costs Per Ton of Pig Iron at 
U. S. Steel Producing Points 


\-—-Cost at Mine B—- Transportation 


Iron Total Cost 
Ore Coal Flux at Furnace 
BIRMINGHAM 
\ $4.45 $ 3.76 _ 
B 1.25 Lot 
$5.70 $ 5.40 $0.30 $11.40 
GARY 
\ $ 4.80 $ 2.80 — 
B 3.52 3.99 
s 2 $ 6.79 S045 $15.56 
PITTSBURGH 
\ $4.80 $ 2.77 —_ 
B 5 3l 


$10.68 S$ 3.08 


SPARROW S POLNT 





\ $222 9 251 == 
B 5.26 8.75 
$748 $6.26 S045 9 S149 
GENEVA 
\ Shas § 352 
BS . 2.78 2.16 _ 
S 4.63 $ 5.6 S045 $10.76 
PFONTANA 
\ $1.85 $§ 3.52 
B 5.05 6.96 
=~ $.90 SLO48 S045 $15.83 
through the Panama Canal. According 


to the Utah Economic & Business Review. 
westward steel canal traflic in that 


1.391.194 


veal 


amounted to tons (57.0 pet 


cent of total) vs. 686.000 by rail (28.4 
per cent) vs. 338.000 into the other 
Western States (14 per cent). also by 
rail. Also noted is the facet that about 


50 per cent of all steel products from 
the Eastern U. S. to the West via Pan- 
originated in Baltimore; 16 per 
cent from Mobile. 12 per cent) from 
Philadelphia. 8 per cent from New York 


City. and 5 per cent from New Orleans. 


ama, 


Furthermore, almost 50 per cent of this 
movement of steel through 
Steel and Beth- 


divided by 


intercoastal 
the Canal was on LU. S. 
lehem Steel ships both com- 


panies almost equally. Where the water 


rate from Sparrows Point is $l! and 
from Birmingham about $14, the aciual 
cost per ton to these companies for 


hauling the steel in their own bottoms 
With Geneva 
expecting a post-war rail rate of, say. be- 
tween S7 and SO for the 


is probably around 837. 


haul to the 
Coast. the competitive situation promises 
to be most interesting. 

With Western industry the issue is not 
“Fontana vs. Geneva” but simply “lower 
delivered prices of steel.” Toward this 
end is a dedication of purpose that both 
plants shall be made available to opera- 
tors at values based upon the sound econ- 
omies of producing steel. The West seeks 
no bounty, but neither does it propose 
that its evolution be impeded by measures 
or conditions that in time must be recti- 
fied by sheer economic force. Eventually 
month’s 
conference in Salt Lake City was an 
earnest of the Western States Council's 
desire to take time by the forelock. 

Working in favor of Western manufac- 
turers is the 


so why not now? And last 


economic truism that a 
trend once established runs. despite in- 
terruptions, to its ultimate fulfillment. 
For example, bit by bit before the war, 
the chain of Western self-sufficiency was 
being forged, and the war has brought 
relief the 
favored necessity of a West supplying a 
market 

and then setting out vastly to expand it. 


into sharper economically 


far greater share of its own 
For many years consumers’ demand in 


the 1] 
ability to produce their requirements. A 


Western States has far exceeded 


more graphic way to state the case would 
be to say (for sake of illustration) that 
the 11 Western States 
consumed about 13.5 per cent of national 


before the war 


sales of radios, tubes and phonographs, 
while producing only 2 per cent of such 
total: or. that they consumed about 15 
per cent of national electrical and gas 


continued on page 12) 


Steel Production and Payroils at Record High-1944 













Production 





Payrolis 


Net Tonr 
52,799,000 


88,837,000 


89.576,000 


$ 813,000,000 
$ 1,649,000,000 


$1,745,000000 
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Hart, Schaffner 
& 
Marx 


375.000 Shares 








rar SLO 


Common Stock, 








Ticker Symbol: HsM 
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Map (right) of Western Air Lines’ Alaskan military routes. on to Attu. (Above) Chicago 
home of clothing company 


| ART, SCHAFFNER & MARX have 


trade recognition as the largest 
wholesale manufacturers of clothing sell- 
ing in the upper price brackets. The prod- 
uct comprises men’s suits, topcoats and 
overcoats. some tailored suits and coats 
for women, and number of items of 
men’s sports wear. In recent years a 
substantial portion of the total produc- 
tion has been devoted to the manufacture 
of officers’ uniforms under contracts with 
\rmy and Navy procurement agencies. 

Manufacturing operations are carried 
on in Chicago where the company nor- 
mally employs between 3.500 and 4.000 
workers. The thirteen-story building at 
Franklin and Monroe Streets houses the 
veneral offices, sales rooms. and certain 
manufacturing operations. There are 3 
additional factory buildings located in 
different parts of the city. 

Customers of the company are widely 
distributed over the country and are in 
most instances prominent mens cloth- 
ing establishments in their respective 
communities. Over 40 per cent of the 
company’s customers have been on the 
books for more than 20 years. 

In recent years the company has en- 
tered the retail field. It now has 29 sub- 


sidiaries which operate approximately 46 
retail stores. These stores are individual- 
ized to suit the needs of their particular 
communities and are essentially local in- 
stitutions. As a matter of policy, they 
feature nationally advertised brands of 
haberdashery as well as Hart. Schaffner 
& Marx clothing. 


40 Years of Advertising 

The company was the first clothing 
manufacturer to undertake national ad- 
vertising. Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothes 
have been advertised continuously for 
more than 40 vears. 

The corporation was a pioneer in the 
development of the wide variety of sizes 
and proportions which enable most men 

be fitted with ready-to-wear clothing. 
It was the first manufacturer to adopt and 
publicize the policy of using “all wool” 
fabrics. This did much to raise ihe stand- 
ards of quality in the industry. 

For many vears the company sponsored 
a series of prize essays in economics 
which attracted wide attention in academic 
cireles. A number of the works which 
first appeared in this series have become 
classics in economic literature. An = im- 


(continued from page & 


F kaccascbesis of new listings of securities. are” 

~ confined mainly to a brief description of the issuing. 
corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed infor- _ 

mation is contained in the Listing Applications — 

which may be obtained from member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Western Air 


L09 Id Shar 
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Ticker Symbol]: WSX 
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ESTERN AIR LINES. recently ad- 

\\ mitted to the list on the New York 
Stock Exchange. is the oldest airline in 
this country. The company began opera- 
tion on April 17, 1926, with its first ait 
mail flight schedule between Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake. 

The company is Western in name, 
ownership and control as well as in route 
coverage. After ploneering all the present 
routes out of Los Angeles. its home head- 
quarters, Western grew to be the nation’s 
largest airline. with 4.716 route miles 
by 1930. only to be broken up into 
separate lines in subsequent vears through 
Government cancellation of air mail eon 
until 1O44 when the 
line increased its route miles from 1.258 
to 4.109, Western's 


highlighted by victories in two important 


tracts. mergers. etc.. 


“comeback” was 


and hard fought air transportation bat- 








tles. namely. the attempt of another sys- 
tem to acquire control of Western in 1939, 


and the Los Angeles-Denver Route Case 


recently decided in favor of Western by 
the Civil Aeronauties Board. 
The increase in Western's route mile- 


age during the past 18 months is  ac- 


counted for by the purchase of Inland 


Air Lines and newly secured routes be- 
tween Los Angeles-San) Francisco, Los 
Angeles-Denver. and Los  Angeles-Im- 
perial Valley. The Los Angeles-Denver 


route is of extreme importance to Western 
as it definitely establishes the company s 
trafhe 
circle) 


transcontinental 
shortest 


participation in 


via the nations (creat 


transcontinental route. 
The company recently began. its pre- 
Civil 


Board of applications for 25 new routes. 
PI 


sentation before the Aeronautics 


among which are the following: Los 
Angeles - Mexico City - Panama - Buenos 
\ires: Portland - San Francisco - Seattle - 


Alaska: Los Angeles and San Francisco- 
Honolulu: 


Chicago. 


Denver-Minneapolis: Huron- 


25 Cities Served 

\ force 
stations on Western’s international route 
San Leth- 
bridge. Salt Lake: Los 
Angeles - Francisco: Great Falls - 
Denver. Colorado and Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing to Huron, South Dakota. These routes 


of 1,242 employees man_ the 


from Diego, California, to 
Canada, via 


San 


cover 10 states and provinces and serve 
25 cities. 

Since Pearl Harbor the company has 
contributed to the war effort through the 
training of pilots, mechanics, navigators, 
radio operators and other personnel for 
the Army Air Forces. and has conducted 
United 
States and Alaska for the Air Transport 
Western has made over 3.000 


flights to or from Alaska carrying twenty 


a cargo operation between the 


Command. 
billion pound miles of cargo and flown 


6.000.000 This 


without 


approximately miles. 


operation has been conducted 
damage to a plane and the company has 
established a record for high utilization 
for aireraft with an average of 15.9 hours 
per plane per day. 

At present Western, and its subsidiary 
Inland Air Lines, own 11 Douglas DC-3’s 
The 
with the 
Douglas factory for 5 Douglas DC-4s and 
5 DC-6's at an 
$5.000.000. 


and 2 Lockheed Lodestars planes. 


company has placed orders 


approximate cost of 


Financially, Western has taken a posi- 
tion during the past 10 vears of investing 
its earnings in route development and in- 
accounts for 


creased equipment which 


o 
o 


only one dividend which was paid in the 
vear 1936. 


While the 1944 statement is not vet 
published, preliminary figures indicate 
that revenue passenger miles increased 


approximately 100 per cent. from 32.- 
500.000 to 64.900.000. The latter figure 
7.600.000 
miles for the newly acquired subsidiary 


Inland Air Lines. Mail pound-miles for 


includes revenue passenger 


last vear reached an all-time high total for 
Western Air Lines with 1,729,138.882. 


compared with 870. 421.258 in 1943. 


—New Listing — 
Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, Inc. 


(continued from page 7) 


pressive list of authors won recognition 
through these publications. 

The company is widely known as a 
pioneer in the field of modern labor re- 
lations. For more than thirty years it has 
engaged in collective bargaining with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica (now of the CIO) and its predecessors 


under an agreement which has _ been 
continuously in effect since 191]. This 
agreement was notable in many respects. 


fact 
machinery for the impartial arbitration 


particularly in the that it set up 
of disputes. The agreement was adopted 
by other clothing houses in Chicago and 
subsequently by other markets and by 
other industries. In cooperation with the 
union, the company also led the industry 
in the development of a plan for unem- 
ployment insurance which was adopted 
in 1923 effect 
until the enactment of the National Social 
Act. 

The business was originally established 
in 1872 by Hart. It has 


been operating under its present name 


and which remained in 


Security 
Max and Harry 
since 1887. At the time of incorporation 
in LOL there were issued 150.000 shares 
of common stock and 50.000 shares of 
preferred stock, both of S100 par value. 
All of the preferred stock was retired 
prior to 1926. In 1935 the par value of 
stock reduced to 
At the same time the item of good will 


the common Was $20. 

previously carried on the balance sheet 

at $10,000,000 was reduced to $1.00. 
By virtue of an exchange of two and 


stock 
share of old stock, accomplished in 1944. 


one-half shares of new for each 
the company now has outstanding 375.- 
000 shares of common stock of $10 par 
value. There is no preferred stock and 


no funded debt. 


— New Listing in 

Emerson Radio & 

Phonograph Corp. 
100.000 Shares 


Capital Stock, Par $5 
Ticker Symbol: ERD 


N 1924 Emerson Radio & Phonograph 

Corporation was formed through a con- 
solidation of the businesses of Emerson 
Phonograph Company. Ine.. and Emerson 
Radio Corporation, Many people remem- 
her 1932 as the bottom of the depression. 
It was a milestone year for Emerson. The 
company in that vear brought out Model 
25 which influenced the trend of the in- 
dustry toward small radios and more than 
one radio for each home. 

Up to 1932 the public had shown but 
slight interest in table models. often called 
“midgets.” The average midget weighed 
25 pounds and sold for around $50. Into 
this field Emerson 


introduced compact 


Model 25, price $25. In the next two 
years more than 200.000 of these sets 


were sold and various adaptations of the 
model accounted for additional sales rec- 
ords. In 1941 about 80 per cent of the 
home radio business was in small models. 





Television unit 


Since introduction of Model 25 in 1932. 
has sold more than 5.800.000 
radio sets. In 1941. the last full year of 
production for the civilian market. Emer- 
son manufactured and sold 1.165.000, 
Emerson was first to produce the effi- 


Kmerson 


cient compact and the “multi-band” com- 


(continued on page 10) 
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Stabilization of Block Offerings of Stock Receives 


New Test in Large 


reytCHNIQUES in block offerings of 

é securities are changing as the re- 

of study and experience. 

in the old days of “caveat emptor.” 
the seller of a large block of stock was 

lized. of course, to pay a price in the 
form of a discount to an underwriter to 
market the shares. If the shares were listed 

i the New York Stock Exchange and en- 
joved a daily auction indicating the mar- 
ket value of the shares. the cost of selling 
ihe block also included in most instances 
a decline in the open market price of the 
shares after the announcement of the 
proposed offering. 

However. the seller, directly through 
the underwriter. would generally protect 
himself against too violent a decline by 
“stabilizing.” that is. by entering buy 
orders at the price level he wished to 
protect. 

The announcement would thus serve 
two purposes. first to advertise the pro- 
posed offering and. secondly. to adjust 
the public affirmation of the market value 
of those shares in the light of the size of 
the block overhanging the market. 


Adjustment 


This adjustment in the market value 
was in the public interest ,and usually 
enabled the public to acquire the shares 
at a_ relatively lower price. This all 
seemed equitable in the accomplishment 
of the distribution of the shares. 

Now something new has been added. 

Stabilizing transactions on both sides 
of the market were effected. for the first 
time. it is believed. early this month, 
in connection with the secondary offer- 
ing by Goldman. Sachs & Co. of 45.300 
shares of common stock of General Foods 
( orporation. 

Prior to this date. stabilizing transac- 
tions had generally been on the buy side. 
the purpose and effect being to prevent 
the price from declining below some 
limit acceptable to the sellers. The for- 
mer practice was satisfactory as long 
as the market for the particular stock 
happened to be in a “neutral” position. 

However. if the market in the stock 
turned strong after the time stabiliz- 
ine bids were first entered. as has been 
the ease in a number of instances in the 
past. and the secondary offering price 
was set at a subsequent time. which in 


By Walter F. Blaine 


general seems to be normal practice. there 
is reason to believe the public may have 
been invited to make purchases at a 
slight premium price, such premium 
usually being passed along to the sellers. 

The development of such a_ so-called 
“premium, under former procedure, 
obviously was a_ situation outside the 
control of a manager of a secondary 
offering since the market on the Ex- 
change was free to rise through buying 
by others. In the case of the General 
Foods secondary offering. however, the 
fact that stabilizing orders were entered 
on the floor on the “sell side” prevented 
any such premium which might have de- 
veloped to the detriment of buyers, and 
at the same time had the effect of pro- 
tecling a price apparently acceptable to 
the sellers. 

The flow of events in connection with 
this secondary offering was. briefly. this: 

Publicity. indicating that a secondary 
offering of General Foods Common might 
he made shortly, was released about 
noon on Friday. Mareh 2. when re- 
ported transactions on the floor were 
12! high and 42!, low. On Saturday. 
March 3. reported transactions on the 
floor were 42 high and 41!5 low. the 
last reported transaction being at 4112. 
On Monday morning. it was reported that 
the stock opened at 41°.. subsequently 
traded at 4134. 417,. and. shortly after 
12 o'clock noon, at 42. 

Since 42 was a price which Goldman. 
Sachs & Co. believed. based upon pre- 
liminary negotiations. to be aeceptable 
to the sellers, a stabilizing bid at 42 was 
entered by Goldman. Sachs & Co.. as 
managers. subsequent to the reported in- 


Transaction 


dependent trade at 42. against which bid 
200 shares were purchased at approxi 
mately 12:08 P.M. Shortly thereafter, an 
independent transaction took place at 
121... after which transaction Goldman. 
Sachs & Co.. as managers. entered a stabil 
izing offer at 42! x. 


Stock Comes In 


At about 2:33) P.M.. the = stabilizine 
bid at 42 was again hit with 200 shares 
and just before the close an independent 
order, at the market. to buv 100 shares of 
stock was executed against the stabilizing 
offer of 42! ,. which was the last reported 
transaction on the Exchange on that dav. 
Had the stabilizing sell order at 42! , not 
been made. the buy order “at the market” 
would have been executed at the next best 
offer. which is believed to have been 42! ,, 
Such a closing sale might have been used 
as the offering price for the secondary 
distribution. The purchase contract. which 
stipulated a price to be paid the sellers 
based upon 42!x. the offering price and 
last reported sale. was executed immedi- 
ately after 3 P.M. 

In this particular instance. the sellers 
received a price acceptable to them based 
upon the last sale. and prospective  in- 
vestors. through a list of nation-wide 
dealers. the majority of which were New 
York Stock Exchange firms. were af- 
forded the opportunity of | purchasing 
the shares at approximately the same 
price at which the stabilizing transactions 
were commenced, 

The tone of the general market on the 
same dav. Monday. March 5. is also of 
interest in connection with this secondary 
offering. It is reported that total volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange was ap- 
proximately 1.190.000) shares and that 
O14 issues were traded. Of such isstes 
traded. it is reported that 133 advanced. 
279 declined. 202 were unchanged. and 
that 110 issues made new 1945 highs 
while only 3 registered new 1945 lows. 

In comparison with this apparently 
favorable action of the general market. 
the General Foods close at 42!. com- 
pared with the previous trading day = 
close of 4145. and the range for 1945 
of 4214 high and 40 low. This particular 
secondary substantially 
over-subscribed by the time books were 


closed at 3:36 P.M. 


offering. was 








When Tides of War Turned! 


continiied 


Other 
at work and a 


affect) the extensively. 


timental forces were 


host sen- 
num- 
ber of a practical nature were plain to 
observers of those davs. One was large 
dividend payments. as in case of United 
was to continue sub- 
well into the 


Another was the expectation that 


States Steel which 


stantial disbursements 
1920's, 
which had been 


when \\ Or ld \ al 


erowth 


the automotive business. 
in its intaney | began. 


would experience a great with 
peace, 

On the reverse side of the shield. inves- 
chary of enlarging commit- 


tors were 


ments in railroad securities because it 
was widely known that the carriers would 
have to make good much depreciation be- 
cause of heavy use. Generally speaking. 
although the spectre existed of deflation 
of goods’ prices. wages. and consumption 
when the Government should scale down 
its buving. the list’s price alterations in 
dicate that selectivity was dire ted during 
the 60 days of relief and rising confidence 
in military results on the basis of the 
same reasoning that occurs in peace-time. 


Mention could 


considering the 


avoided in 
L918 that 


what was feared did not come to pass 


hardly he 
aftermath of 


wars end brought a brief stretch of un- 


certainty. but 1919 and much of 1920 
were strongly inflationary rather than de- 
flationary! 

The price eains for the more recent 


to March | 


unanimous 


sampled period January 2 


this vear—showed an almost 


slow of confidence among investors and 


trom inside cove 


traders. Perhaps a reason for the ad- 


vances, which in only 2 instances were 


substantial. was the 


inflationary tinge 
of comment. looking toward the future. 
this 


The latter expectation proved to 


Inflationary 
1918! 
be wrongly placed, which lends a cau- 
tionary 


year. deflationary in 


atmosphere to this year’s con- 
templation of after-war possibilities. 


Changes of 2 Wars 


Differences from 1918 become evident 
immediately when the stocks and price 
changes are examined. The largest gains 


for 60 days were made by rails. But 


stocks. 


such as Bethlehem Steel. moved forward 


again some stocks classed as wat 


when sentiment felt the spur of renewed 
Allied rallied 


and then surged forward to the most im- 


contidence as the armies 
portant victories of the European strug- 
When stocks of different cate- 


gories advance in concert, the diagnosis 


ele 
e 


of especial influences behind them  be- 
cuess-work. A 


approach to study comprises a view of 


come mere more logical 
what industry and transportation have. or 


do not have, as positive influences, in 
comparison with 1OL8, 
They do not have the stimulus of large 


old-line 


than 


dividend 


were 27 


dividends: vields on 


pavers are smaller they 
vears ago. The issuing corporations are 
carrving much greater burdens of taxa- 
tion than in 1918; and the prospect is for 
sizable taxes for some time after the war 


shall end. They did not have during the 


60 days under review the degree of ¢on- 
fidence which was engendered by the Al. 
lied attacks of July, 1918, that the end of 
hostilities was not far distant. for atte 
Germany shall be beaten, the Japanese 
war still must be fought out. 

On the positive side. elements applying 
to rail stocks are quite different fr. m 
1918; the roads have reduced debt ex- 
tensively, added to cash working capital, 
and kept maintenance far more nearly 
abreast of LOLS. 


The pat designation of “war babies” does 


wear and tear than in 


individual cor- 
practically all 
companies of the exhibit have been en- 
gaged heavily in 


not have to be borne by 
porations. inasmuch = as 
straight 
At the same time. most of the com 


war business 
alone. 
panies stand on an equal basis because 
of improved facilities. developed skills. 
enlarged working capital, ete., to move 
out from the post-war starting line to 
gether in developing markets. 


Position of Individuals 


The tabled with 
prices considerably different between the 


comparisons deal 
2 periods. in part the result of enlarged 
capital structures in some instances. Split- 
ups and stock dividends have accounted 
for such changes over 27 vears, as well 
But it is to 
be seen that a number of the issues which 


as offerings of new shares. 


have not experienced large stock capital 
changes were selling in early 1945 not 
far from their prices of mid-Summer. 
1918. To mention a number: Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, International Nickel. 
Kennecott Copper. Pennsylvania R. R., 
Union Pacifie and United States Rubber. 





—New Listing — 
Emerson Radio & 
Phono. Corp. 


continued trom page 


“inverse feed 


pact. and first to apply “full Vision” 


*heam power output and 


hack” to small radios. It developed its 
“Sta-bent” cabinet construction — and 
“miracle tone chamber” for small sets. 
In addition it was first to produce a 
miniature AC-DC) superheterodyne and 
first with the “3 wav -3 eane”’ portable. 
It also develop d the one dial AC-DC fre- 
quency modulation table model and the 
smallest and lightest weight of “self- 
powered” prane ket size radio. 

Emersons line of radios in 1941 in- 
cluded over 50 models Table models, 
portable sets and pocket radios were 


featured. In addition, the Company 


manufactured an extensive line of radio- 
phonograph combinations and consoles. 
a frequency modulation model and a 
model. 

1942. 
of all civilian radio receiving sets was 
halted by 


pany 


television 


Since June. when manufacture 


Government order. the com- 
has been engaged in the manufae- 
ture of radio. radar and other electronic 
equipment for the Army and Navy. with 
the result that the company has no major 
conversion problem. Correspondingly. 
Emerson expects no substantial problem 
or delay in reconverting its plant and 
resuming the production of civilian sets 
when the time comes. 

The company in the postwar period ex- 
pects to enter into the field of production 
of television receiving sets and special 
products, such as military equipment, 
new electronic devices, electronic equip- 
designed for industrial 


ment purposes, 


audio amplifiers for such purposes as 
public address systems, two-way com- 
munication equipment — for 


owned boats and a moderately priced 


privately 


hearing-aid. 

Prior to cessation of production for 
the civilian market, Emerson radios were 
sold 
approximately 
throughout the 


distributors to 
located 
With a 


made. 


some 80 
20.000 
United 

which 


through 
dealers 
States. 
few revisions have been 
Emerson's distributor organization is still 
intact and functioning despite the lack 
radios for sale. 


of new The company = 


export department is laving plans {o1 


wider postwar distribution in’ foreign 
countries, 

Since October, 1943, the company has 
been paving quarterly dividends of 15¢ 
and has paid additional cash dividend- 
of 10¢ in December, 1943, and 30¢ in 


December. 194 I. 


he 


ed 


fail Group's Decline Bears Down 
Upon Corporate Earnings 


% IEWING composite figures of 1944 
* net income. arranged by group list- 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
effect of a sharp decline of railroad 

is at once apparent. Of the 25 corpor- 
categories in the table on this page, 
rails’ decline of 22 per cent from 1943 
-ults is not only the largest percentage 
cession but one which acts to convert 


- full roster of listed corporate groups 
from a gain to a decline for the year. 
Eliminating the railroad showing. the 


exhibit of the other companies would 


show a rise of six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

The tabled display is skimpy in some 
particulars: only 401. or less than half, 
of the listed corporations have as yet re- 
leased their 1944 reports. Thus only 4 of 
the 22 aviation concerns are included. 
and oniy 24 of 65 listed automotive units. 
\ fuller repoit will be included in the 
\pril issue of THE ExcCHANGE. Neverthe- 
less. the current record is sufficient to re- 
veal tendencies of the business drift last 
vear, 

Some Omissions 

For the information of readers who 
analyze earnings’ statistics with close at- 
tention, it may be noted that these are 
among prominent corporations which are 
not covered: Allied Chemical & Dvye 
Corp.. Anaconda Copper Mining. Ken- 
necott Copper. du Pont. General Motors. 
Sears. Roebuck & Co., Socony-Vacuum, 
and several of the larger Standard Oil 
companies, 

Symptomatic of the general trend of 
railroad earnings. these declines of per- 
share net income are of record: Delaware. 
Lackawanna & Western from $2.78 a 
share in 1943 to five cents a share: New 
York Central from $9.73 to $5.55. and 
Southern Pacific from $15.47 to $9.73. 
Mention would be called for by a general 
view of railroad earnings. however. that 
per-share earnings in 1944. coupled with 
extensive debt reduction which was the 
principal factor in reducing interest and 
rental charges by $45.500.000 among 
Class I roads last year. would have been 
eratifying to holders of rail securities in 
iny peace-time year. 

The petroleum group stands well in the 
foreground of tabled comparative results, 
the 16.8 per cent gain in net reflecting 
high-record production and distribution 
‘{ refined products. Every giant aircraft 
attack on Japanese cities has lately svm- 


bolized the significance of petroleum in 
the war and supplied its own commentary 
on the ability of civilian and military 
transportation men to get gasoline and oil 
where they are needed at far-distant points. 

The electrical equipment group of com- 
panies, although only 7 of 18 corporate 
reports are included, denotes a forward 
stride of profits which was less noticeable 
a year ago. In fact, the 15.7 per cent in- 
crease of 1944 stands in contrast with a 
rather sluggish showing by quarters in 
1943 and also in 1942. The feature of the 
automotive business. in the table. is that 
15 of the 24 concerns show an earnings 
improvement for last year. The 6.9 per 
cent gain means less, of course. than the 
percentage would have revealed had Gen- 
eral Motors been among those reported 
upon. 

The rubber roster again offered a 


strong exhibit in respect to earnings. the 
rise of 7 per cent pretty well reflecting 
the entire industry's position, inasmuch 
as only 2 corporations of the listed cate- 
gory are absent. Like petroleum. rubber 
depicts the enormous consumption which 
war makes necessary. and the industry's 
ability to push earnings higher in the face 
of dwindling stocks of natural rubber in- 
dicates that the artificial product was fed 
into the factories in great quantities last 
year. 
Steel's Position 

Net income of the steel group appeared 
to be in line with expectations based upon 
1944 quarterly statements. a decline of 
3.6 per cent occurring. The exhibit. is. 
however. better than several of the preced- 
ing war vears recorded. The mining 
group's composite showing. disclosing a 
decline of 11 per cent, is hardly reflective 
of the industry's experience, not only be- 
cause several of the larger units are not 
contained in the tabled picture but also 
for the reason that only 15 of 35 com- 
panies are there. 





1944 NET INCOME OF 401 COMPANIES HAVING COMMON 
STOCK LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


— By Industrial Groups — 


Number Number 
Reporting Showing 


Industry To Date Net Income 
Amusement... . . } t 
Automotive . . . . . 24 24 
AVigtION: «os Swe 1 } 
pune fc kb Bao ae B 9 
Business & Office Equip. 6 6 
Clemmral cin a ks sl 29 
Electrical Equipment . 7 7 
Farm Machinery 5 5 
Pmancial . . i. ws ws 8 9 
a a a 28 
Garment Manufacturers . 5 5 
ROMINOE oC ks 6 te 9 9 
Machinery & Metal . . 44 4 
a) 15 14 
Paper & Publishing . . 13 } 
Petroleum. ....:. B 13 
Railroad ...... 30 19 
Retail Merchandising . 23 23 
a ee a ee 5 
Mie. os «em a oe OO 26 
Teg ko es 17 
Tobaceo om wer SP eh om ra $ 
Utilities ete: ae ae Re ee 25 
Foreign Companies . . 5 > 
Other Companies . . . I4 14 

All Companies . . . 401 395 


No. Showing Per Cent 
Improvement Change in 

(1944 vs. Estimated Group Net Income 

1943) Group Net Income (1944 vs. 1943 
2 $ 26.710.000 — 0.2 
15 60.171.000 6.9 
i 30.035.000 20.4 
7 18.478.000 — 6.2 
2 13.262.000 9.1 
1] 91.032.000 — 4.6 
t 83.440.000 S.d 
5 $7.612.000 — 4.3 
5 27.643.000 — 3.8 
9 157.239.000 2.9 
l 4.255.000 — 7.3 
| 12.933.000 — 9.5 
18 84.346.000 0.2 
6 54.176.000 —11.0 
8 22.655.000 was Be 
aD 89.939.000 16.8 
11 514.924.000 —22.0 
16 66,154.000 5.2 
> 16.551.000 7.0 
5 175.708.000 — 3.6 
6 29.825.000 ps | 
| 60.650.000 — 72 
12 373.686.000 — 
2 9.572.000 2.4 
6 26.461.000 —10.1 
172 $2.127.457.000 — 6.0 

















The Far West Feels 
Growth Impulse 
of Industry 


ontinued trom page 0) 


appliance sales while producing only 2.6 
per cent: ot that these states consumed 
}}.t per cent of metal furniture sales. 


vet produced only 5.9 per cent. Produe- 
tion of iron and = steel products (other 
than machinery) in 1909 was 3.9. per 
cent as against a consumption ranging 
between LO- 15 per cent of the total 


consumed in the U.S 


Western Buying 
It is fairly safe to sav that since the 


widened, — Inei- 
dentally. the 11 Western States in 1939 


war this disparity has 


bought 12.8 per cent of the nation’s total 
purchases of industrial. commercial and 
construction equipment: 13.1 per cent of 
the country’s total purchases of automo- 
biles: Thd per cent of its hardware and 
15 per cent of all household electric and 
gas appliances purchased in the nation 

Of significance, also. are these indus- 
(National basis) for Los 
1939 the aircraft. 


motion picture. oil well equipment and 


try rankings 
Angeles County: In 
tool. and sports wear industries occu- 


pied top place in the nation: auto 
assembly and rubber tires ranked second 

first named producing springs. bump- 
headlights: petro- 


leum refining. furniture and wood prod- 


ers. upholstery and 


ucts and food processing were all in 
third place. and apparel ranged fourth. 

It is not improbable that after the war 
the Los Angeles area will produce a much 
create proportion, nationally. of orig- 
inal auto equipment, possibly as much 


as 35-40 per cent. Incidentally, prior 
to the war Los Angeles County was rated 
the third largest of all consumer markets 
in the lL. s.. 


it) per cent 


with retail sales per capita 
higher than the national 
average, 

Not surprising. then, is the fact that in 
Los Angeles and vicinity some LOO na- 
known have estab- 


tionally companies 


RED CROSS 


Your Subscriptions Are 





lished = branch Almost) half of 
these companies. incidentally. are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Fur- 


thermore, based on present indications. 


plants. 


this number will be very substantially in- 
Truly the 
course of empire is pushing Westward. 
and as Fortune so aptly put it back in 
1942. “The Coast stands today, in an 
exciting present. on the threshold of a 
more exciting future.” 


creased following the war. 





The illustrative photo which heads the 
article symbolizes the Far 
West's aspirations for new and enlarged 


industries to fill the demands of residents 


foregoing 


of 11 States west of the Mississippi. Spe- 
cifically. the 


fowers 


picture 1s of distillation 


used in extracting ingredients 
from butadiene. a base of artificial rub- 
her. at a plant operated by the So. Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.. Standard Oil of Cal. and 


Shell Union Oil Co. 


Plant Outlays, Wages 
In Steel Industry 


\ few industries devoted mainly to war 
| production are financial changes these 
days greater than in steel. in comparison 
with peacetime statistics. The total cost 
of expanding steel making facilities of 
this country for war purposes will, by 
the end of 1945, amounted — to 
$2.405.000.000, This is an amount greater 


have 


than the total expenditures of the Gov- 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
securities re- 
ferred to in THE EXCHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 


mation regarding any 


reliable but THE EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 


or retention of anv such securities. 











WAR FUND 


Needed Urgently! 


ernment in the fiscal vear ended June 30. 
1917. 

The steel companies. according to the 
American [ron & Steel Institute. will have 
spent $1.310.000,000 of their own funds. 
along with $1,095,000,000 by the Goy 
ernment. By years. these were the out- 
lays by the companies on additions and 
improvements: 1940, $171.000,000; 1941, 
$295.000.000: 1942. $205.000.000; 19-43. 
$239.000.000; 1944. $130.000.000: 1945 
(estimated). $204.000.000, The Govern- 
ment outlay this vear is expected to de- 
cline sharply, amounting to no more than 
10 per cent of the expenditures of the 
corporations, 

Big figures have. naturally. intruded 
into the companies’ labor costs. partly in 
connection with use of the enlarged facili 





Buy More 
WAR BONDS 
For Your 
Investment In 


VICTORY! 











ties. Last year the payrolls established a 
high record of $1.750,000,000. including 
retroactive payments. The rise over 1945 
was $96,000,000; over 1939, the expan- 
sion was $932.000.000. Nearly 90.000 
more employes were on the payrolls than 
in 1939: still. due to Selective Service and 
other causes. the employes of 1944 num- 
bered 55.000 less than in 1943. Improved 
facilities acted to offset in large degree 
the fewer hands at work last vear. inas- 
much as a new high record tonnage of 
steel ingots and castings was produced. 

Peak month for steel payrolls was last 
May. when $145.427.000 was paid out 
the greatest month in the industry's his- 
tory. Average earnings per hour—$1.2] 

last September also established a new 
high for all time. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


There seems to be an impression here and 
there that the presence of an active stock 
market might act to retard the flow of funds 
into War Bonds. I do not believe this is 
the ease. The effect of a “good” stock 
market is cheering to investors in all kinds 
of securities. If the owner of corporate 
stocks is pleased about the situation of his 
equities. he is moved to larger subscriptions 
to War Bonds than he would be if the stock 
market were discouraging. That’s my per- 
sonal feeling. but it has support in general 
experience. That experience has grown out 
of natural American optimism. 


G.. PS: 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Making a task of it. IT have searched 
newspapers and magazines of comment 
since the need for after-war jobs for 60.000.- 
000 workers began to receive publicity in 
order to see whether proper balance would 
be weighed. Balance. I mean, between the 
tremendous production which is the goal 
and the distribution of that production. 
Little | have come across makes any account 
to speak of of consumption of the great 
production. Were such to be done, it seems 
to me. some of the hobgoblins which assail 
politicians about the job prospect would be- 
come less fearsome. For a number of years. 
there certainly is going to be an immense 
amount of work to do. which is another way 
of saving that consumption of a great many 
products is bound to be large. Provided. of 
course, that prices are reasonable, the out- 
put of scores of thousands of American fac- 
tories is going to be needed. Not only at 
home but also abroad. 

If consumption is extensive. it is merely 
n axiom to say that employment to make 
e things and services to satisfy crowding 


} 
ti 


buyers is going to be active. | haven't the 
slightest idea whether so many as 60.000.000 


persons will seek employment — estimates 


are differing widely. from 52.000.000° indi- 
viduals upward—but another axiom may be 
noted in connection with workers . . . thei 
own buying will add to the accumulated 
demand of 6 years or more of war stringen- 
cies. The employed will buy largely out of 
current earnings: the employers. meaning 
corporations in part. will buy out of accu- 
mulated resources and current profits. Alto- 
gether. consumption for a considerable time 
should be very large at home. and to this 
should be added large purchases of ou 
goods and services by the people of many 
foreign countries. Tf probable consumption 
is considered in advance of a must produe- 
tion. the employment outlook becomes en- 
couraging instead of dubious. as it seems 


to be to numerous Commentators. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Personally. I do not like the way 
the unexpected intervenes in forward-look- 
ing plans of many kinds. this observation 
being advanced by thought about the exten- 
sive post-war planning now under way. In 
1918. you may recall. such study as was 
devoted by business men to the post-war 
clung around the thought of deflation—and 
prices went up headlong in 1919. At the 
present stage of World War IT. the emphasis 
is heavily on apprehension of inflation. The 
chance of “perverse contraries” cropping 
out ought not to be overlooked by planners. 
Human behavior in markets has its unpre- 
dictable shadings as well as in connection 
with the humanities. mT. ti. Fe 


ATLARTIC CPY, Ns 


... When the statement is made in ad- 
vertisements. speeches or what not that 
stock exchanges have contributed a great 
deal to the growth of American industry. 
it is not clear to me why this is true. if 
true. Stock exchanges provide only a mar- 
ket for existing securities: the capital which 


Letters to the editor,in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


was exchanged for the securities originally, 
and thus went to the corporations that sold 
the securities. was not capital provided 
through the instrumentality of stock ex- 
changes. Some confusion exists about the 
real function of stock exchanges. H. W. 


Epiror’s Nore: Many corporations with secur 
ities listed on stock exchanges raise additional 
capital by issuing “rights to subseribe” to exist 
ing stockholders. These rights are dealt in on 
the stock exchanges. thus bringing new capital 
to corporations. The American Telephone & 
Felegraph Co. has raised more than $1,000,000, 
000 new capital by this method on the New 
York Steck Exchange. The larger function of 
stock exchanges, as Mr, H. W. sees. is to make 
the evidences of capital stocks and bonds 
more mobile than they would be without auction 
markets. permitting speedy transfers from one 
investor to another . enabling many investors 
to have an interest in industry or to lend their 
resources to industry. A ready market for exist- 
ing securities is a strong bulwark to listed cor 
porations for the raising of new capital. besides 
facilitating a wide ownership of industry among 
individual investors or a wide creditor relation 
ship of investors to industry. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Railroad earnings last year saw a substan- 
tial drop in net results from 1943. yet 
rail securities have continued to stand up 
sturdily. | am thinking more of bonds than 
stocks. as | seldom buy stocks. Two and 
three years ago. even though rail traffic was 
bulging upward. many institutional investors 
remained with “thumbs down” on rail bonds. 
Lately I saw some figures on particular in- 
stitutional investments this Winter in such 
issues. Bonds have been bought extensively 
at prices 15 to 30 points higher than they 
could have been acquired in 1942 and early 
1943. A change of heart must have occurred: 
this. too. after taxes and operating costs 
have laid a heavy hand on earnings. Evi- 
dently. large buyers are considering the 
state of rail credit) rather than income 
accounts of the present. It strikes me that 
this records a fundamental change of much 


significance. 
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New York Stock Exchange 





1945 1944 1944 





FEBRUARY JANUARY DECEMBER FEBRUARY 





MONTH END DATA 

Shares Listed. ~ & wa es & & 2S 1,498 1,496 1,492 1,492 
Share Issues Listed . . os. « 3 @ Soe 1,256 1,256 1,259 1,240 
Par Value of Bonds Listed . . . . . . (Mil. $) 111,995 111,885 111,116 96,632 
Bond Issues Listed . . ..... . (No) 1,054 1,056 1,063 1,092 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . . . . (No.) 1,177 1,178 1,181 1,195 
Market Value of Listed Shares . . . . . (Mil. S 59,680 56,586 55,512 48,494 
Market Value of Listed Bonds . - « = CoS 114,882 114,020 112,621 96,838 
Market Value of All Listed Securities . . (Mil. $ 174,562 170,606 168,133 145,332 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues . » & 54.02 52.05 51.39 45.72 
Shares: Market Value = Shares Listed . . (S) 39.84 37.84 37.20 32.51 
Bonds: Market Value Par Value . . . (%) 102.58 101.91 101.35 100.21 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24= 100) . . . (%) 77.8p 73.8 72.6 64.1 
Shares in Short Interest** . . . . . . . (Thow.) 1.5814 1,475 1,391 961 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues . (Mil. $) 315 349 ai5 | 309 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . (Mil. $) 576 564 560 ow 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Sharest (%) 0.96 1.00 1.01 1.04 
Member Borrowings—Total . . . . . . (Mil. S$) 891 913 973 8il 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . . . (No.) 800 799 797 781 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 2,354 2,343 2,342 2,321 








DATA FOR FULL MONTH . 
Reported Share Volume . ... . . . (Thou) 32,613 38,995 31,260 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) . . . . (Thou.) 1,482 1,500 1,250 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . ; (Thou.) 1,653 1,632 1,347 
Ratio to Listed Shares . . . _s = Cy 2.18 2.61 2.10 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots)* . (Thou.) 41,887 50,813 38,203 | 
Money Value of Total Share Sales* . . (Thou. $) | 1,040,411 1,237,984 977,618 | 564,505 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 191,747 341,960 266,532 | 354,781 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) . . (Thou. $) 8,716 13,152 10,661 | 15,425 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 9,701 14,293 11,748 | 16,764 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (%) a7) 307 252 | 379 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value)* . (Thou. $) 201,689 384,803 293,799 | 411,040 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales* . . (Thou. $) 143,104 223,579 
N. Y. S. FE. Memberships Transferred (No.) 7 


20 3 


183,545 | 215,113 


> 
30 | 9) 





Average Price ; ae. (S) 61,000 x 62,500 48,000 








* Items are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactions up to the close of the second full preceding business day. 
+ Ratios of member borrowings on other collateral to market value of listed shares. This ratio figure is not compar- 


able to the ratios published prior to May, 1943. To obtain ratios comparable to those previously published, the total 
member borrowings should be divided by the market value of all listed shares. 


—As of the middle of the month. p—preliminary. 0o—1 nominal. X—1 nominal, 2 private. 





